TYPES OF BEHAVIOUR

kindred state of mind it is which, I believe, prompts
the savage to certain fetichistic observances/l So
far the dog could go, but she could not have
imagined the presence of an unseen being and
behaved towards him in the same manner.
Another significant point is that the absent
objects towards which animals may direct their
actions are always, so far as one may judge,
identical with those actually sensed by them at
some time, i.e. their behaviour never shows that
they have transformed, imaginatively, objects with
which their senses have made them familiar.
Whereas man can not only believe in the presence
of unseen objects, but he can also imagine beings
never actually sensed by him, and behave towards
them according to the traits and capacities with
which he has endowed them.

There are observations on record which compel
the qualification of the assertion, I may have
seemed to make in the preceding paragraph,
of a clean break between man and animals.
Certain dogs are thrown into paroxysms of fear
by peals of thunder, and run into hiding. Darwin
relates how his dog, c full grown and very sensible,'
growled fiercely and barked whenever an open

1 Principles of Sociology (3rd edition, 1885), i. Appendix A,
p. 788.
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